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Sequences in Spain’s Civil War 


Any estimate of the Spanish situation at the present 
time must necessarily be unsatisfactory at many points 
because of the impossibility of making judgments based 


on facts. Reports from the best sources conflict. State- 
ments about probabilities for the future vary with the 
points of view of those who make the predictions. 

Atrocities have been committed by both sides. History 
may pronounce more severe judgment upon one side than 
upon the other, but we cannot do so now. It is impossible 
to know what influences are determining loyalist policy 
or rebel policy. The relation of the military regime at 
Madrid to the government is uncertain. We cannot esti- 
mate what will be the degree of Russian influence in Spain 
if the government wins, or of German and Italian influence 
if the rebels win. The status of the church or the attitude 
toward religion cannot be definitely predicted in relation 
to either eventuality. 

One’s sympathies with one side or the other are deter- 
mined in part by his assumptions concerning such points 
as the foregoing. However, there are certain facts and 
observations from the sequences of history and in recent 
events which will be quite generally accepted as valid and 
significant. 

SEQUENCE IN GOVERNMENT, 1931-1936 

The Republic was established by liberal intellectuals and 
Socialists upon the downfall of Alfonso XIII in 1931. A 
constitution was adopted which provided for widespread 
reforms affecting many different groups, depriving them 
of special privileges which they had enjoyed for genera- 
tions. The army was to be taken out of politics, its influ- 
ence to be curbed and the number of officers reduced. The 
huge feudal estates were to be broken up into small land- 
holdings, the owners in most cases being compensated. 
Half the territory of Spain was owned by between 15,000 
and 20,000 people. The church and state were to be sepa- 
rated, the order of the Jesuits dissolved and its holdings 
taken, church property to be no longer tax-exempt, and 
government subsidies to be gradually eliminated. 

These reforms, as they began to take effect, united army 
leaders, great land owners and many of the clergy with 
monarchists in opposition to the liberal government. In 
1932 General Sanjurjo led an unsuccessful monarchist 
coup. The Catholics, with encouragement from the Vati- 
can, organized to resist what were regarded as infringe- 
ments of the rights of the church. The various groups in 
the government split over differences of procedure. Con- 
sequently in the November-December elections of 1933 a 
right and center coalition was put into power. 

This conservative administration nullified most of the 
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beginnings at reform initiated during the first period of 
the republic and largely disregarded the new constitution. 
In turn, it induced widespread resentment among the lib- 
erals and laboring classes, which attempted revolution in 
October, 1934, in Catalonia and at Oviedo. The suppres- 
sion of this revolt strengthened the rightist government 
temporarily. But by the time of the elections of February 
and March, 1936, the government had aroused such gen- 
eral opposition that, in spite of widespread interference 
with liberals and labor groups at the polls, it was defeated 
and succeeded by the “Popular Front.” 


Tue Fascist-RADICAL SEQUENCE 


The government at the time of the outbreak of the revo- 
lution was not Communist or Communist-dominated. Dur- 
ing the progress of the war it has moved from liberal re- 
publicanism toward the left. Walter Lippmann, writing 
in the New York Herald Tribune for January 5, 1937, 
says, “It is the tragedy of this rebellion that it has over- 
thrown, not the Communists and Anarchists, but the Span- 
ish Republicans and moderate Socialists, that it has meant 
the arming, as a measure of self-defense, of a revolution- 
ary proletariat which has taken possession of the govern- 
ment.” 

Some deny that a “revolutionary proletariat . . . has 
taken possession of the government”; they maintain that 
radical labor groups have organized the defense junta of 
Madrid and therefore control that city and the military 
defense in general, but that they have not taken possession 
of the government. 

The shift from center toward the left is indicated by the 
following cabinet changes: 


1. The ministry at the time of the rebellion, under the 
premiership of Quiroga, was composed of middle- 
class representatives of the Republican Left and the 
Republican Union. Socialists declined to serve with 
the representatives of bourgeois parties. 


2. July 19—Quiroga resigned and was succeeded the 
same day by Barrio who in turn was displaced before 
the day was over by José Giral, a friend of President 
Azafia. His cabinet was limited to left-Republicans 
and contained no Socialists or labor representatives. 

3. September 4—Largo Caballero, left-wing Socialist, 
supplanted Giral and formed a cabinet in which the 
middle-class Republicans were joined by Socialists, 
Communists, and Basque Nationalists, a conservative 
Catholic party. 

4. November 4—With the rebels threatening Madrid, 
three Anarcho-Syndicalists were added to the cabi- 
net. 
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5. November 7—The government moved to Valencia, 
~ leaving the control of Madrid to the Council of De- 
fense, composed of labor and Popular Front groups. 
Little is heard from President Azafia in Catalonia. 


THE SEQUENCE OF ForEIGN ASSISTANCE 


German influence probably antedates the revolution. 
The military leader who apparently had been chosen to 
lead the revolt was General José Sanjurjo, a friend of 
Alfonso who had been a leader in the Monarchist coup of 
1932 which failed. He died in an airplane accident en 
route from Lisbon to Spain on July 20. General Sanjurjo, 
along with Primo de Rivera, had spent some time in Ber- 
lin visiting Nazi officials. 

There were reports from the beginning of the revolu- 
tion that Germany and Italy were involved in support of 
the rebels. On July 31 the French Air Ministry announced 
that three Italian planes equipped for military service and 
en route to General Franco had been forced to land in 
French North Africa. They were said to be part of a fleet 
of 21 planes piloted by Italians who until July 20 had be- 
longed to the Italian air force. Loyalist forces reported 
the capture of German and Italian prisoners and artillery. 

The Foreign Policy Association Report of January 15, 
1937, states of the rebels—‘“at the start of the revolt, 
they were credited with 20 to 30 planes, but by October 
they had been strengthened by 100 Italian and German 
aircraft, and 40 Italian tanks. Foreign correspondents 
with the ‘Nationalist’ army reported that its backbone was 
now composed of Italian, German and Moorish troops. 
Italian officers in national uniforms were to be seen at 
many points along the Insurgent lines. By the end of 
October, however, it became evident that the government 
had obtained—presumably from the Soviet Union—sub- 
stantial supplies, particularly planes and tanks.” 

On October 15, Joseph Stalin said, “The workers of the 
Soviet Union are only fulfilling their duty by rendering 
all possible assistance to the revolutionary masses of 
Spain.” 

Although the rebels had met with no effective opposi- 
sition during the first four months of their campaign they 
were stopped at the outskirts of Madrid at about Novem- 
ber 7. This stiff resistance resulted in part from the train- 
ing of loyalist forces, but also from the assistance of the 
International Volunteers, who were anti-Fascist Germans 
and Italians, French, Russians, and Poles, together with 
the newly acquired planes and tanks. 

On November 18, Germany and Italy recognized the 
— junta at Burgos as the legitimate government of 

in. 

"On December 1, 5,000 Germans landed at Cadiz for 
service with the rebels. By Christmas the number had 
probably doubled. On January 3 it was reported that 5,000 
armed Italians had landed at Cadiz during a period of 
several days. 

At the holiday season Premier Caballero sent New 
Year’s greetings to Russia: “The Spanish working class 
is forever united with the Russian workers. . . . The pro- 
letariat of Spain will always strive during the war and 
after the war is over to follow the example of your great 
country.” 

In the light of all the known facts the Foreign Policy 
Association in its Report for January 15, says: “To what 
degree the rebels had entered into relations with Germany 
and Italy prior to the revolt is not yet clear. In any case, 
within two weeks of its inception, General Franco had 
received airplanes and other military supplies from the 


Fascist powers. Russian assistance to the government 
came only after these nations had taken the initiative with 
the rebels, and Soviet aid was not appreciably large until 
November.” 


During these years of alternating victory and defeat in 
government a community of political interest drew together 
many army officers, land owners, church leaders, monar- 
chists and fascists. They have stood together, on the 
whole, during the present war. The various liberal and 
labor groups—some of them ordinarily irreconcilable— 
have similarly been united in the Popular Front. Whether 
either united front will hold after the present struggle for 
power is resolved remains to be seen. 


Government Help in Getting Jobs 


On January 16, Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
announced that during 1936 the United States Employ- 


ment Service has placed 5,090,009 in jobs. Of this num- | 


ber 1,510,463 were placed in private employment, 2,212,998 


in “public, non-relief employment” (which includes “work 


in all kinds of public employment in regular units of the | 
federal, state and local governments and on regular con- © 


struction activities of such government bodies. This work 
is strictly non-relief in character”) and 1,366,548 on work 
relief jobs. The Service registered 4,259,914 new appli- 
cants during the year. 

The number placed in private employment was a gain of 
36.4 per cent over 1935 and the highest since the Service 
was begun in July, 1933. Over 1,102,000 field visits to 


employers, or an increase of 20.5 per cent over 1935, were © 


made in order to locate jobs. Obviously the utility of the 
Service could be greatly increased if employers registered 
all jobs available and stated the qualifications needed by 
workers. In short it will not be possible to have a real 
labor market until all jobs as well as all unemployed work- 
ers are registered. This would net only reveal demand 
in relation to supply but would permit the Service to 


transfer workers to various parts of the country where | 


jobs were most numerous. 

But, obviously, the coordination of jobs and workers is 
not as simple as that. Many people trained for one line 
of work might not be able to find jobs of that nature. 
Many might not want, for various reasons, to go to other 
parts of the country. Uprooting oneself from his estab- 
lished associations is not pleasant. If one has property 
to dispose of it might entail financial sacrifice. One might 
not be as healthy in one climate as in another, etc. 

Nevertheless, since the bulk of wage workers are un- 
skilled or semi-skilled and since the skill for an increasing 
number of jobs can be learned in a short time, centraliza- 
tion of demand and supply of labor would be an important 
means of reducing unemployment. An important supple- 
ment to means for bringing jobs and workers together 
would be a program of training which permitted a worker 
to acquire skill in several lines. Furthermore, these mea- 
sures would be necessary in connection with efforts to 
develop better coordination of production and consump- 
tion throughout the whole economic system. 


Military Training at M.1.T. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology has recently an- 
nounced that it will exempt conscientious objectors to mili- 
tary training if they substitute for it certain studies in in- 
ternational law and the history of arbitration or diplomacy. 
Military training has been required for the first two years 
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of the course since the establishment ot the Institute. Two 
years ago a group of Congregationalists in New England 
appealed to the Institute to modify its policy of requiring 
such training of all candidates for a degree. They re- 
quested at that time that Kenneth Arnold, a member of 
the Congregational Church in Central Falls, Rhode Island, 
should be granted exemption as a conscientious objector. 
This was refused, and Mr. Arnold, who finished his four- 
year course last June, was not granted a degree. ; 

On January 15 it was announced that for a trial period 
of two years beginning in September, 1937, “conscientious 
objectors whose reasons for desiring to be exempt from 
compulsory military training at the Institute are approved 
by the faculty” may substitute certain studies. The de- 
tails of alternative courses have not been definitely deter- 
mined. It is interesting to note that Mr. Arnold will be 
allowed to secure his degree if he completes a course of 
the type required in any recognized university or a course 
of independent reading suggested by a committee to be 
named by President Compton of the Institute. He will be 
expected to pass an examination prepared by this com- 
mittee. 


Plan of Action for a City Church 


A pamphlet prepared for use in observance of Com- 
munity Sunday, January 31, by the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, 71 West 23rd Street, contains a 
compilation of facts relevant to problems of New York 
City life. The information regarding conditions in housing, 
race relations, delinquency and crime and public health 
presents a sorrowful picture of a modern city as experi- 
enced by the great numbers of people who are not among 
the “privileged.” It is prefaced by W. Russell Bowie’s 
hymn, “O Holy City Seen of John,” and in statistics can 
be heard that “sobbing human plaint” that must urge 
Christian churches to 


 paneedadecean the strength to build, 
The city that hath stood 
Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 
Whose ways are brotherhood, ....... * 

The Federation’s “plan of action” describes “three domi- 
nant objectives” : 

“1. The correction of great community-wide conditions 
that degrade life and create misery and suffering. 

“2. Effective ministry to the individual victims who 
have been bruised or hurt by any or all of these conditions. 

“3. The winning of this city for Christ. The winning 
of individual men and women, boys and girls to Jesus 
Himself by preaching, by effective pastoral ministry and 
by teaching.” 

“This order is used purposely,” the pamphlet continues. 
“It is the order that Christ used. Most of His words 
grew out of situations—out of His works—out of His con- 
tacts—through which the quality of His life was revealed 
and His words given authority. It also meets the need of 
the day. The church in general lacks the vitality to chal- 
lenge people to rise out of slovenly selfishness. The com- 
munity generally speaks of the church as a place where 
people ‘take brotherhood out in talk.’ The modern man 
commits himself only after he sees a thing work. In a 
vacuum cleaner it is demonstration; in an automobile it 
is performance; in a theory, it is results.” 

Concrete suggestions for following up this plan are given. 


Institute in Group Work 


The School of Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
serve University is offering a three weeks Institute in 
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Group Work for experienced social workers. The pur- 
pose of the Institute is the analysis and evaluation of 
group work principles and methods through the exchange 
of experience between individuals and agencies and 
through the discussion of the newly developing theory in 
the field. Courses will be offered in principles of group 
work and group analysis, in the supervision of group work, 
in work with individuals in groups and in the use of the 
skills (the crafts, drama and music) in group work pro- 
grams. A special seminar will be held for teachers of 
group work. Four points of academic credit or sixty 
semester hours may be secured if desired. 

The Institute is open to a limited number of group work- 
ers who are graduates of an accredited college or univer- 
sity and who have had at least two years of experience in 
a group work agency. No one will be accepted for less 
than the three weeks period. 

Tuition is forty dollars. A registration fee of five dol- 
lars, to be credited to the tuition, is payable upon regis- 
tration. Registrations should be sent to Group Work In- 
stitute, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O. 


Peace Committees in the Churches 


The World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches is urging the formation of peace 
committees in every church, following the recommenda- 
tions of the Church Peace Union and the International 
Peace Congress. A plan is being made for a meeting of 
representatives of the Federal Council of Churches, of the 
peace commissions of the denominations, and of the 
Church Peace Union and the World Alliance, to “formu- 
late a united front by which this work of organization 
can be carried out.” Such a group could distribute “the 
proper ‘kind of literature,” and hold small conferences 
among different groups, and larger meetings from time to 
time. It could urge the pastor to preach more often on 
the subject of peace, and see to it that Armistice Day is 
not “monopolized by the military.” Such groups could 
also bring persistent pressure upon their representative in 
Congress to further peace legislation. 


Recent Pamphlets 


Spain: Issues behind the Conflict. By Charles A. Thomson. 
a bp Foreign Policy Association (8 West 40th St.), 
cents. 


Spain: Civil War. By Charles A. Thomson, New York, For- 
eign Policy Association, 1937. 25 cents. 


These two issues of Foreign Policy Reports (January 1 and 15, 
1937, respectively) provide valuable summaries of the main events 
in the Spanish civil war. The first report deals with the under- 
lying issues and the events leading up to the outbreak of hostilities. 
The second summarizes events from the beginning of the war in 
July through December, 1936. 


Manchuria since 1931. By John R. Stewart. New York, In- 


stitute of Pacific Relations (129 East 52d Street), 1936. 25 
cents. 


A study of “the part which Manchoukuo is playing and likely 
to play, in Japanese national economy,” prepared for the 1936 con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Among the topics 
discussed are economic developments since 1931, the problems 
which the new regime must face, the importance of Manchuria 
to Japan, and the position of foreign interests. 

So far Japan’s economic gains have been small. Against these 
must be set “the task of administering, policing and defending an 
immense area on the continent, which makes necessary the main- 
tenance of a large military force in Manchuria” ; the “huge increase 
in army and navy expenses which has seriously unbalanced the 
budget and greatly increased the national debt”; the increase in 
Soviet armed forces in Siberia which has resulted in the increase 
of Japanese forces in Manchuria. The balance between the costs 
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and the small gains is “represented by the possible strengthening 
of the Japanese strategic position... . But so far the situation is 
that there has been heavy outlay on, but little actual profit from, 
the Manchurian venture.” 


Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1936. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1937. 85 cents. 


This is one of the /nformation Department Papers prepared by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London. The problem 
of Palestine has become “the psychological problem of how to re- 
concile two powerful movements—the time-old yearning of the 
Jews to return to the Promised Land and to possess a home whicl 
is theirs as of right, and the Palestinian Arab desire for promotiov 
to national status.” The historical background of the war-tim: 
promises to the Jews and Arabs is briefly sketched. The great 
differences in the political organization and the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the Jewish and Arab communities make it evi- 
dent that it is extremely difficult for the Mandatory Power to deal 
with both groups at the same time or to “explain policy to them 
in the same terms.” It is worth noting here that the antagonism 
is national, not religious or racial. The two basic problems in 
Palestine—land settlement and immigration—are discussed. The 
first “should not be an insoluble problem” ; the other “raises more 
fundamental difficulties.” The unrest in Palestine since 1930 is 
described. No attempt is made to present a solution, but the differ- 
ent plans which have been proposed are summarized. The ap- 
pendices contain the text of several important documents. 


The Economic Development of the Soviet Far East. By L. 
Raikhman and B. Vedensky. New York, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1936. 35 cents. 


A study of the development of the Soviet Far East since 1923. 
prepared by the U.S.S.R. Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions for the conference in 1936. It describes the development of 
new industries and the reorganization and expansion of those 
already in existence when the Soviet government took over full 
power in the territory. There is also a brief discussion of educa- 
tion and public health work in that section of the country, and of 
the work for the backward nationalities of the North. 


What Are You Going to Do About It? The Case for Con- 
structive Peace. By Aldous Huxley. New York, Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (2929 Broadway), 1936. 10 cents; 
special rates for quantities. 


A well-known British writer presents the case for “constructive 
pacifism.” He first combats the main arguments for the need of 
war, and then declares that “pacifism does work.” It is “in the 
main preventive. ... it makes the outbreak of war impossible... . 
But ... pacifism is also... a way of fighting without the use of 
violence.” War can “only be prevented from breaking out if at 
least one government of an important sovereign state chooses to act 
pacifistically towards its neighbors.” The writer finds that “a 
policy of truth and generosity” could be applied at the present 
time if “the great monopolistic powers” would “immediately sum- 
mon a conference at which the unsatisfied powers, great and small, 
should be invited to state their grievance and claims.” It would 
then be possible “given intelligence and goodwill, to work out a 
scheme of territorial, economic and monetary readjustments for the 
benefit of all.” But ‘this i is not enough. “Constructive Peace must 
be first of all a personal ethic, a way of life for individuals; only 
on that condition will it come to be embodied, permanently and se- 
curely, in forms of social and international organization. . . . The 
finally convincing argument in favor of any doctrine is personal 
example.” 


Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific Area. By Quincy 
Wright. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations (129 East 
52d St), 1936. 25 cents. 


One of a series of papers prepared for the 1936 conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The writer is professor of in- 
ternational law at the University of Chicago. He describes the 
diplomatic machinery available for settling disputes and the way 
in which this machinery functions. The conclusion reached is: 
“It is believed that an abundance of diplomatic machinery exists 
for the solution of controversies among the Pacific powers. The 
addition of new treaties and new procedures may weaken rather 
than strengthen the existing system. The problem of improving 
the diplomatic machinery of the Pacific is not to be solved by 


more machinery, but by more universal ratification of the treaties 
which exist, especially the Covenant and the Argentina anti-war 
treaty, and more determination on the part of public opinion 
to make the procedures specified by these treaties work. 
Amendments should be considered rather from the point of view 
of their influence in bringing the support of all the Pacific powers 
to the machinery.” 

The different treaties among the Pacific powers are shown in 
tabular form in an appendix. 


Social Studies Series. Washington, D.C., American Associa- 
tion of Women (1634 I St., N.W.), 1936. 50 
cents each. 


The American Association of University Women is issuing a 
series of study outlines on different social questions. They are 
planned for the use of discussion groups. The Modern Economy in 
Action by Caroline E. Ware of the social science faculty of Sarah 
Lawrence College was prepared to accompany the book of the same 
title by Miss Ware and Gardiner C. Means, a study of “the effect 
of modern technology and large corporations upon the way in [ 
which the economic system operates.” It follows the book section 
by section, though it also suggests additional reading and questions 
for discussion. The main point of each section or chapter is sum- 
marized in a paragraph, followed by questions for discussion, and 
suggested readings. 

Government, Business, and the Individual, by Elizabeth Stoffre- 
gen May of Goucher College, “a guide for studying controversy 
in economic, political, and social questions,” is arranged in the 
same way though it is not based on any single book. 

Economics in a Changing World, by Graham A, Laing, “a 
guide for studying economic change and how it affects human 
lives,” presents a longer textual discussion of each topic treated, 
with questions for discussion and references for further reading. 


Looking Forward. By Harry W. Laidler. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy (112 East 19th St.), 1936. 25 
cents. 


The November issue of New Frontiers contains a series of out- 
lines prepared for use either as a guide to individual study or as a 
handbook for group discussion. The main problems involved under 
each topic are pointed out in a few brief paragraphs. Then fol- 
low suggested questions for discussion, projects for action, and 
rather extended bibliographies for further reading. Among the 
topics treated are the “new technology,” the need for health in- 
surance, the problem of the white collar worker, civil liberties, 
imperialism and war, and the future of America. 


Restless Americans. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs 
Committee (National Press Bldg.), 1936. 10 cents. 


The most recent issue of Public Affairs Pamphlets was prepared 
on the basis of the study Migration and Economic Opportunity. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936.) The great- 
est migration today comes from four regions where the poverty is 
greater than in any other part of the country. These are the 
Southern Appalachian coal plateaus, the cotton belt, the cut-over 
region of the Great Lakes, and the Great Plains. Economic con: 
ditions in these sections are described and measures are suggested 
to remedy the distress. “Experience here and abroad indicates that 
the most successful control of migration is a negative one: to pre- 
vent or discourage clearly undesirable movement. . . . In directing 
the movements of those who are seeking new homes, one must not 
lose sight of the interests of the communities that are to receive 
them. . . . Above all, in seeking to alleviate the distress caused by 
the mistakes of the past and by the shifting of resources and centers 
of industry, we must not lose sight of the basic necessity for pre- 
serving the mobility of the population. In a world of changing 
opportunities, the ability to move at will offers greater security to 
many persons than the most favored location. Our purpose, then, 
must be not to crystallize any population pattern but to offer wise 
guidance to a constantly moving stream of workers.” 


CORRECTION 


In last week's issue, on page 2, column 2, in paragraph 3, 
line 7, the words “A further” should be “And furthermore.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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